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It is natural that, with regard to the notion of property as with that
of other moral and material values, including human life, Brazil should
still be a field of conflict between the most violent antagonisms. With
respect to property, it is a struggle with us to find a point of fixation
between Amerindian communism and the European notion of private
property. A struggle between the descendant of the communistic
Indian, with practically no notion of individual ownership, and the
descendant of the Portuguese individualist, whose life, down to the
beginning of the nineteenth century, was spent amid the alarms
of corsairs and highwaymen, who was in the habit of burying his
money in an earthen jar and hiding his valuables in cellars, while
the stone walls with which he surrounded himself bristled with shards
of broken glass as a protection against robbers. Saint-Hilaire, on his
journey into the interior of Sao Paulo in the early iSoo's, found what
he believed to be a reminiscence of the days of the discovery, in
reality an expression of the conflict mentioned above between the two
notions of property: the fact that merchandise in wayside inns, in-
stead of being exposed to the public view, was kept on the inside of
the house, the merchant supplying the customer by putting his hands
out through a wicket. The French scientist interprets it thus: "The
tavern-keepers naturally have to take precautions against the covet-
ousness of the Indians and the rapacity of the mnmelucos, who, when
it comes to discriminating between what is mine and thine, have,
surely, ideas that are not much more exact than those of the Indians
themselves." 2U1

Gabriel Soares, with his practical man's sagacity, pictures the
sixteenth-century caboclos that he encountered here as being "ingen-
ious in learning as much as the whites will teach them." He makes an
exception, however, of those exercises in mnemonics, ratiocination,
and abstraction which the fathers of the Society of Jesus from the
start insisted upon giving to the Indians in their schools: "matters of
reckoning" and of "understanding," in the chronicler's words.202 To
read, do sums, write, spell, and pray in Latin-that was what they
taught them. For such exercises the natives displayed no inclination,
and it is easy to imagine how dull it must have been for them in these
institutions kept by the padres, a boredom that was only relieved by
lessons in singing and music, by the dramatic representation of
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